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For the Friend. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.--NO, 6. 


The vast ruins which have been discovered 
in Central America, are probably but a small 
portion of those which are still unknown, and 
remain buried in the depths of unpierced fo- 
rests, or concealed amidst the rocks and 
mountains. We may confidently expect that 
after the storms of civil war have spent their 
fury, and when strangers can traverse those 
desolated regions in safety, the remains of 
aboriginal grandeur will be sought out wher- 
ever they exist, and the materials be procured 
for reconstructing the lost history of the Ame- 
rican tribes. Before enlarging upon the more 
modern Mexican remains, the undoubted works 
of the era of Montezuma, it will be proper 
to take a cursory survey of the civilization of 
the ancient Peruvians, which possesses a pe- 
culiar character and interest, derived from the 
more amiable light in which we are led to 
regard the institutions of the Incas. The 
rites and the laws of the Mexicans were bloody 
and ferocious, and the great altars of their 
teocallis streamed with the blood of thousands 
of human victims. ‘The Peruvians on the 
other hand sacrificed on!y flowers and fruits in 
their temples. ‘Their government was a reli- 
gious hierarchy, and in which their Incas were 
at once priests and lawgivers, revered as “ the 
children of the sun,”’ and obeyed as the most 
absolute of monarchs. ‘The mild genius of 
their religion was infused into their social in- 
stitutions. ‘They conquered not to destroy but 
to civilize, and had advanced far beyond the 
Mexicans in the arts of life. The manner in 
which the lands were held, reminds one of the 
institutions of the Pharaohs. A third part was 
consecrated to the sun, and to the service of 
the priesthood. Another part was the pro- 
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The fruits of the earth which were appropriated| 
to the monarch and the priests, were deposited | 
in public storehouses, and in part distributed | 
to the people in times of famine. Although | 
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NO. 6. 
but that of working their mines, nothing has 
been done towards keeping it in repair, its 
course may still be traced.” 


The manner in which Humboldt speaks of 


ignorant of the plough, they manured their | that portion of the road which he visited, 
lands with great care, and irrigated them with) conveys a much higher idea of its original 
artificial canals, the neglect of which by the jexecution than is to be gathered from the 
Spaniards has reduced whole provinces, that \description of Robertson. “ On the high plains 
were formerly fertile and populous, to almost) of Assuay,” says he, “at an elevation which 
uninhabited deserts. ‘The most striking proof| : 7 


of their extraordinary advancement in the arts| 


of life, is justly considered by Robertson to be 
afforded by their great public roads. ‘* To 
the savage tribes of America,’’ says that elo- 
quent historian, “ the idea of facilitating com- 
munication with places at a distance had never 
occurred. To the Mexicans it was hardly 
known. Even in the most civilized countries 
in Europe, men had advanced far in refinement, 
before it had become a regular object of na- 
tional police, to form such roads as render 
intercourse commodious. It was a capital 
object of Roman policy to open a communi- 
cation with all the provinces of their extensive 
empire, by means of those roads which are 
justly considered as one of the noblest monu- 


ments both of their wisdom and their power. | 


But during the long reign of barbarism, the 


Roman roads were neglected or destroyed ; | 


and at the time when the Spaniards entered 
Peru, no kingdom in Europe could boast of 
any work of public utility, that could be 
compared with the great roads formed by the 
Incas.” 

These roads extended from Cuzco to Quito, 
and formed an uninterrupted communication 
for upwards of fifteen hundred miles. The 
one was conducted through the interior and 
mountainous country, and the other led through 
the plains on the sea coast. According to an 
author quoted by Robertson, who is disposed 
to underrate the civilization of the Americans, 
“the Peruvian roads were only fifteen feet in 
breadth, and in many places so slightly formed, 
that time has effaced every vestige of the 
course in which they ran. In the low country 
little more seems to have been done, than to 
plant trees or fix posts at certain intervals, in 
order to mark the proper route to travellers. 
To open a path through the mountainous 
country was a more arduous task. Eminences 


much surpasses that of the peak of Teneriffe, 
we were surprised to find the magnificent re- 
mains of the road construct@d by the Incas of 
Peru. This causeway, which is paved with 
large wrought stones, may be compared with 
the finest Roman roads I have seen in Italy, 
in France and in Spain. It is perfectly straight, 
and preserves the same direction for three or 
four miles in length. We observed its continu- 
ation,” adds he, “ near Caxamarca, one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues to the south of As- 
suay. 

‘The formation of these roads,”’ 
| Robertson, “ introduced another improvement 
lin Peru, equally unknown over all the rest of 
| America. In its course from south to north, 


j 


|the road of the Incas was intersected by all the 


says 


|torrents which roll from the Andes towards the 
|western ocean. From the rapidity of their 
|course, as well as from the frequency and 
| violence of their inundations, these were not 
\fordable. Some expedient, however, was to be 
found for passing them. The Peruvians, from 
\their unacquaintance with the use of arches, 
jand their inability to work in wood, could not 
‘construct bridges either of stone or timber. 
But necessity, the parent of invention, sug- 
gested a device which supplied that defect. 
(They formed cables of great strength, by 
twisting together some of the pliable withs or 
oziers, with which their country abounds; six 
of these cables they stretched across the stream 
parallel to one another, and made them fast on 
‘each side. These they bound firmly together 
| by interweaving smaller ropes so close as to 
\form a compact piece of net work, which 
|being covered with branches of trees and 


earth, they passed along it with tolerable se- 


| curity.” 
i 
| Cuzco was the capital, and almost the only 
icity of the Peruvian empire. ‘The remains of 


{ 


perty of the Incas, and the remainder was re-| were levelled and hollows filled up, and for the fortifications and palaces are, however, to be 


served for the support of the people. 


These | preservation of the road it was fenced with a! found scattered along the ridge of the Cordil- 


lands were all cultivated, by the joint industry | bank of turf. At proper distances tambos or| lera, from Cuzco to Cayamba, or from the 13th 
of the whole population, and the division of|store houses were erected for the accommo-| degree of south latitude to the equator. These 


the produce was annually made according to 
the rank and number of each family. Among 


'progress through his dominions. 


dation of the Inca and his attendants in their 
From the 


such a people agriculture was assiduously che-| manner in which the road was formed in this 


rished. 


The Inca, like the emperor of China,| higher and more impervious region, it has 


set a public example of industry, and cultivated| proved more durable; and though from the 
a field near the capital with his own hands. |inattention of the Spaniards to every object 





| structures bear all the same character of sim- 
| plicity, symmetry and solidity. This uniformity 
of construction is so great, that the tambos 
placed along the great roads, appear to have 
been copied from each other. 





* * 
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For the Friend. 
GLEANINGS. 

Corruption of Human Nature—Objection. 
But there is one difficulty still behind, 
formidable than all the rest. The 
man is loth to be humbled. 
don the plea of innocence, and pressed so} 
closely that he can no longer escape from the| 
conclusion to which we would drive bim, some| 
more bold objector faces about and stands at 
bay, endeavouring to justify what he cannot} 
deny. ‘ Whatever I am,’’ he contends, “ [ am| 
what my Creator made me. | inherit a nature, 
you yourself confess, depraved and prone to 
evil: how then can I withstand the temptations] 
to sin by which | am environed? If this plea| 
cannot establish my innocence, it must excuse, 
or at leastextenuate my guilt. Frail and weak} 
as | am, a Being of infinite justice and good- 
ness will never try me by a rule, which, how- 
ever equitable in the case of creatures of a high-| 
er nature, is altogether disproportionate to} 
mine,” . 

Let not my readers be alarmed! The writer! 
is not going to enter into the discussion of the) 
grand question concerning the origin of moral| 
evil, or to attempt to reconcile its existence | 
and consequent punishment, with the acknow- 
ledged attributes and perfections of God. These 
are questions, of which, if one may judge from 
the little success with which the acutest and 
profoundest reasoners have ever been labouring 
to solve the difficulties they contain, the full and 
clear comprehension is above the intellect of 
man. Yet, as the objection above mentioned 
is sometimes heard from the mouths of profess- 
ed Christians, it must not be passed by without 
a few short observations. 

Were the language in question to be address-| 
ed to us by an avowed sceptic, though it might 
not be very difficult to expose to him the futili- 
ty of his reasonings, we should almost despair 
of satisfying him of the soundness of our own. 
We should, perhaps, suggest impossibilities 
which might stand in the way of such a system) 
as he would establish; arguing from conces-| 
sions which he would freely make, we might, 
indeed, point out wherein his pre-conceptions 
concerning the conduct of the Supreme Being | 
had been, in fact, already contradicted, parti-| 
cularly by the undeniable existence of natural| 
or moral evil: and, if thus proved erroneous| 
in one instance, why might they not be so like- 
wise in another? But though, by these and| 
similar arguments, we might at length silence | 
our objector, we could not much expect to 
bring him over to our opinions. We should) 
probably do better if we were to endeavour ra-| 
ther to draw him off from those dark and slip-| 
perv regions—slippery, in truth, they are to Cv- 
ery human foot, and to contend with him where} 
we might tread with firmness and freedom, on; 
sure ground and in the light of day. Then we 
might fairly lay before him ail the various ar-| 
guments for the truth of our holy religion ;| 
arguments which have been sufficient to satis- 

fy the wisest, and the best, and the ablest of 
men. We might afterwards insist on the abun- 


| 





dant confirmation Christianity receives from} 


its being exactly suited to the nature and the! 


wants of man ; and we might conclude by fair-| 


ly putting it to him, whether 


standing can only yield its slow 
constrained by the decisive force of demonstra- 


silencing 


evidence were to be overbalanced by one diffi- 
culty, on a subject so confessedly high and 
mysterious, considering, too, that he must al- 
more|low we see but a part of the universal creation 
pride of|of God, and that our faculties 
Forced to aban-| competent to judge of the schemes of his infi- 


are wholly in- 
nite wisdom. This, if the writer may be per- 
mitted to offer his own judgment, is, at least 
in general, the best mode in the case of the ob- 


| jection we are now considering, of dealing with 


unbelievers ; and to adopt the contrary plan, 
seems somewhat like that of any one, who, 
having to convince some untutored Indian of 


\the truth of the Copernican system, instead of 


beginning with plain and simple propositions, 


and leading him on to what is more abstruse 


and remote, should state to him at the outset 
some startling problems, to which the under- 
assent, when 


tion. ‘The novice, instead of lending himself 
to such a mistaken method of instruction, would 
turn away in disgust, and be only hardened} 
against his preceptor. But it must be remem-| 
bered, that the present work is addressed to} 
those who acknowledge the authority of the| 
holy Scriptures. And, in order to convince 
all those that there is, somehow or other, a fal- 

lacy in our objector’s reasoning, it will be sufh- 
cient to establish, that, though the word of 


| God clearly asserts the justice and goodness of 
the Suprer 1e Being, and also the natural de- 


pravity of man, yet it no less clearly lays down 
that this natural de pravity shall never be ad- 
mitied as an excuse for sin, but that “ they 
which have done evil shall rise to the resurrec- 
tion of damnation’’—that “* the wicked shall 


| be turned into hell, and all the people that forget 


God.”’ 
if for 


And it is 
the very 
those 
springing 


worthy of remark, that as 
purpose of more effectually 
unbelieving doubts, which are 
up inthe human heart, our 
blessed Saviour, though the messenger of peace 
and good will to men, has again and again re- 
peated these awful denunciations. ; 

Nor are the holy Scriptures less clear and full 
in guarding us against supposing our sins, or 
the dreadful consequences of them, to 
chargeable on God. “Let no man say when 
he is tempted, | am tempted of God: for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
he any man.’ * The Lord is not willing that 
any should perish."’ And in other passages, 
where the idea is repelled as injurious to his 
character. ‘* Have | any pleasure at all that 
the wicked should die, saith the Lord God, 
and not that he should return from his ways 


ever 


be 


and live? For I have nopleasure in the death of| 


him that dieth, saith the Lord God.”’ Indeed, 
almost every page of the word of God contains 
some warning or invitation to sinners ; and 
all these to a considerate mind, must be un- 
| questionable proofs of our present position. 

It has been the more necessary not to leave 


unnoticed the objection which we have been! 


now refuting, because, where not admitted to 
such an unqualified extent, as altogether to 
take away the moral responsibility of man, and 
when not avowed in the daring language in 
which it has been above stated, it may fre- 
quently be observed to exist in an inferior de- 


all this w eight of| gree: and often, when not distinctly formed in- 


——— 
to shape, it lurks in secret, diffusing a general 
cloud of doubt or unbelief, or lowering our 
standard of right, or whispering fallacious com- 
fort, and producing a ruinous tranquillity. It 
is of the utmost importance to remark, that 
though the holy Scriptures so clearly state the 
natural corruption and weakness of man, yet 
they never, in the remotest degree, counte- 
nance, but throughout directly oppose, the sup- 
position, to which we are often too forward to 
listen, that our natural corruption and weak- 
ness will be admitted as lowering the demands 
of divine justice e, and in some sort palliating our 
transgressions of the laws of God. It would 
not be difficult to show, that such a notion is 
at variance with the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion by the atonement of Christ. But perhaps 
itmay be enough, when any such suggestions 
as those which we are condemning, force them- 
selves into the imagination of a Christian, to 
recommend to him to silence them by what is 
their best practical answer: that if our natu- 
ral condition be depraved and weak, our temp- 
tations numerous, and our Almighty Judge infi- 
nitely holy, yet that the offers of pardon, grace, 
and strength to penitent sinners, are universal 
land unlimited. Let it not however surprise 
us, if in all this there seem tobe involved dif_i- 
culties which we cannot fully comprehend. 
How many such present themselves on all sides! 
Scarcely is there an object around us, which 
does not afford endless matter of doubt and 
argument. ‘The meanest reptile that crawls 
on the earth, nay, every herb and flower which 
we behold, baffles the imbecility of our limited 
inquiries. All nature calls upon us to be hym- 
ble. Can it then be surprising that we are at 
a loss on this question, which respects not the 
properties of matter, or of numbers, but the 
councils and ways of Him, whose “ understand- 
ing is infinite;’’ “ whose judgment is declared 
to be unsearchable,and his ways past finding 
out!” In this ourignorance, however, we may 
calmly repose ourselves on his own declaration, 
“that though clouds and darkness are round 
about him, yet righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne.’ Let it also 
be remembered, that if in Christianity some 
things are difficult, that which we are most 
concerned to know, ts plain and obvious. To 
this it is true wisdom to attach ourselves, as- 
senting to what is revealed, where it is above 
our comprehension, (we do not say contrary to 
| our reason), and believing onthe c ‘redit of what 
is clearly discerned, and satishi ictorily establish- 
ed. In truth, we are all perhaps too apt to plunge 
into depths which it is beyond our power to 
fathom ; and it is to warn us against this very 
error, that the inspired writer, having threat- 
ened the people, whom God had selected as 
the objects of his special favour, with the most 
dreadful punishment if they should forsake 
the law of the Lord, and having introduced 
surrounding nations as asking the meaning of 
the severe infliction, winds up the whole with 
this instructive admonition: “ Secret things be- 
long unto the Lord, our God, but those which 
are revealed belong unto us, and to our chil- 
dren for ever, that we may do allthe words of 
this law.” 

To any one who is seriously impressed with a 
sense of the critical state in which we are here 
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placed, a short and uncertain space in which to| under two heads—Ist, that all punishment, | 
make our peace with God, and this little span’ properly so called, whether it has reference to 
of life followed by the last judgment, and anj|the deprivation of life, of liberty, or of any 
eternity of unspeakable happiness or misery,|other blessing conferred upon man by his 
it is indeed an awful and affecting spectacle to| beneficent Creator, is involved in the same | 
see men thus busying themselves in vain specu-| predicament; inasmuch as these blessings are| 
lations of aw arrogant curiosity, and trifling| equally incommunicable by man; and there- 
with their dearest and everlasting interests. It| fore, upon my own assumed position, that the 
is but a feeble illustration of this exquisite fol-| power which gives can alone take away, they 
ly, to compare it to the conauct of some con-| ought all to be esteemed equally beyond the) 
victed rebel, who, when brought into the pre-| purview of human authority. 

sence of his sovereign, instead of seizing the| ‘The second objection is, that even admitting 
occasion to sue for clemency, should even treat) it to be the sole prerogative of the Almighty to 
with neglect and contempt the pardon which) to take away life, yet that he has in certain 
should be offered to him, and insolently employ) cases delegated this authority to his creatures, 
himself in prying into the sovereign’s designs,| and that they have thus obtained a right as 
and criticising his counsels. But our case, too! perfect as though it were originally inherent 
similar as it is to that of the convicted rebel,|in them. 

differs from it in this grand particular, that at} 








As it is not my design to go into an elabo- 


Whilst I acknowledge that I do not see that 


the texts of Scripture commonly urged in fa- 


vour of the divine permission of capital punish- 
ments really imply what our opponents allege, 
| have no disposition to deny that, under the 
legal dispensation, wars were lawfully under- 
taken, and capital punishments properly inflict- 
ed, and that the Jews were made ministers of 
the divine will in reference to crimes commit- 
ted amongst themselves, as well as by the hea- 
then around them; but it must be remembered, 
that the Israelites had a special service to per- 
form, and acted under a well defined, specific, 
and positive direction of the Almighty ; that 
they were his servants, specially chosen to fulfil 
particular purposes in the order of his divine 
government, so that the hand-writing of very 
many of these ordinances, and the performance 
of very many of these services, were confined ex- 


the best his success must be uncertain, ours, if| rate investigation of the subject of capital |clusively to the people to whom they were ori- 
. : > . 5 . . . - . = : S 
it be not our own fault, is sure ; and while, on punishments in all its bearings, but merely to|ginally committed, and were to be annulled 


the one hand, our guilt is unspeakably great- | give a simple statement of the argument which 
er than that of any rebel against an earthly mo-) has had most weight in determining my opin- 
narch, so on the other, we know that our sove-| jons upon the subject, I shall very briefly reply 


reign “is long suffering, and easy to be en-|to both of these objections. With regard to 
treated;”’ more ready to grant forgiveness than) the first, whilst I freely admit that no punish- 
we to ask it. Well may we adopt the language! ment ought to be inflicted upon a criminal by 
of the poet: ) 


: 2 human tribunal, which is purely vindictive, 
What better can we do, than prostrate fall 


’ . and has no aim towards his restoration, or 
Before him reverent; and there confess ; 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg; with tears improvement, yet I Conewwve that the slightest 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air reflection must be sufficient to show that life 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign |is a divine gift, of infinitely more importance 
Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek? i than any other bestowed upon man. The 

Miron. | strong arm of the law may take from an indi- 

ividual bis property and his liberty, and yet 
—— leave him in a capacity to perform the most 

For the Friend. /important business of his creation, viz. the 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. ' working out of his soul’s salvation with fear 

The perusal of the article upon Capital) and trembling. He is still a probationer, and 
Punishments, in the last number of “ The/it is lawful to hope that infinite mercy and 
Friend,” has afresh presented to my mind a) grace may finally fit him for a blessed eternity. 
view of the subject, | have before entertain-| But if a human tribunal takes upon itself to 
ed, and which, though simple and concise, has| number his days, and to fix the period of his 
always appeared to me to be clear and conclu-! existence, it incurs the awful hazard of sending 
sive. I assume the plain, unequivocal princi-|a transgressor to his account, “* unanointed 
ple, that no human being has a right, under|and unannealed.”” Human authority may 
any circumstances, to deprive his fellow of) limit human enjoyment, curtail human liberty, 





Wilberforce’s Practical Review. 


and abrogated by the coming and sufferings of 
the Prince of Peace. 

From the period of his advent a new era 
|was tocommence. It has been said “ by them 
of old time, an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,’ but it was his holy commandment, 
that evil was not in this manner to be resisted. 
To love enemies, to forgive trespasses, to over 
lcome evil with good, were in their fullest 
meaning and acceptation to be the practical 
| duties of that glorious dispensation, which was 
lushered in with the anthem of * Glory to God 
lin the highest, on earth peace and good will 

to men.”’ 
Unless it can be shown that the gospel in- 
culeates the lawfulness and necessity of capi- 
\tal punishments in express terms, it is our du- 
ity to believe that the shedding of human blood 
by judicial sentence is no more allowable, un- 
\der the new covenant dispensation, than the 
\carnage of the ensanguined field of battle, and 
}that the same merciful commandment, which 
abolished wars and fightings, abrogated also 
sanguinary punishments. 

| Believing, then, as I most firmly do, that the 
shedding of human blood for any cause, or un- 


life, and that neither the letter nor the spirit|it may dispose of its subjects so as best to pro- der any circumstance, is in direct opposition to 
of the Christian religion admit of any excep-|mote the common weal; but it can never pos- the spirit and precepts of the gospel, I have 


tions to this rule. 


;sess an inherent right to deprive any human 


never permitted myself to argue upon the sup- 


If man was a creature of chance, andj being of the sacred, the awful, the infinitely posed expediency or necessity of the practice, 
without future existence or accountability, he|important gift, which he has derived directly |nor ever entertained the smallest doubt, that 


might then be competent to determine the} 
period of his existence, and the mode of its | 
extinguishment; but when it is considered that| 
his soul is immortal and accountable, and that 
his Creator is the Almighty—that God, who 


from the Giver of life and Father of Spirit. 
So long as it pleases the Almighty to con- 
tinue the life of any buman being, it is not for 
man to pronounce that this indulgence is illy 
bestowed, and that itis the duty or right of the 


|that which is morally wrong cannot be politic- 
jally right. Z. 
—_-"~" 
Editor of the Friend. 
Herewith you will receive a report of a 


is the only giver of life, has placed him upon] frail creature to call in question the doings of committee of the Washington County Tem- 


earth for a purpose of his own glory—that 
for the deeds done in the body each indi- 
vidual must give a separate account—that, as} 
death leaves him judgment finds him—and| 
that, by the deprivation of life, the condition of | 
man becomes unchangeably fixed—it is not 
assuming too much unhesitatingly to pro- 
nounce, that to Him alone who has given life 
belongs the right to take it away, and that the 
responsibilities attendant upon the attempt to 
usurp this prerogative, are too awful to be in- 
curred by any finite or fallible being. 

The objections which may be urged against 
the position I have assumed, may be placed 


an omniscient Creator. ‘To me it appears al- 


most impossible for the Christian who forms a| 


just csiimate of the value of an immortal soul, 
and of the extreme fallibility of all human judg- 


ment, to be the advocate of capital punishments, | 


and to feel willing to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of fixing the period of a fellow 
creature’s mortal existence. It will, however, 
be replied, in the terms of the second objection 
already stated, that this power has been con- 


ferred upon man by the Almighty, and that it| the immorality that abounds among us. 


therefore is no improper or unlawful usurpa- 
tion of divine prerogative for man to take the 
life of his fellow. 


perance Society, taken from one of our daily 
papers, which perhaps may be be worthy of an 
insertion in “The Friend.”’ If it should tend te 
encourage the formation of such societies in 
every township in the state, might we not hope 
that much good would be effected? The sub- 
|ject is of the utmost importance, and calls for 
ithe united efforts of all who are alive to the real 
welfare of our country. Intemperance may be 
‘said to be acrying evil, and source of most of 
| Let us 
nan unite in steady and persevering endea- 
| 





vours for its eradication from the land. 
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Procress or TEMPERANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. | Oh, it was fearful!—for another year 
Copy of a letter addressed to Tuomas Braprorp,}| Was gathering to its fathers—falling off 
7 Jn. Esa. Like a blown rain-drop—like a grief-born tear, 
Washington, Pa. Sept. 1, 1830. Raised on afiliction’s cheek at heartless scoff, 

In compliance with a resolution of the Temperance Or cold, unkind neglect. Phen stood I still, 
Society of Washington county, on the 28th of June And heard the far and mighty funeral song 
last, the undersigned, appointed a committee for that) Sweep o’er the towering tyrants of the hill, 
purpose, beg leave to report to “the Pennsylvania And bear the unreluctant leaf along. 
Society for discouraging the use of ardent spirits.” 

That “the Washingtoncounty Society for the sup- 
pression of intemperance,” was organized on the 24th 
of June, 1829. By an article of the constitution, it 
isanade auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Society for 
discouraging the use of ardent spirits. It is formed 
on the principle of * entire abstinence from the use 
of ardent spirits, unless under circumstances, in which 
the members may conscientiously believe it proper 
and necessary. The members also pledge themselves 
by their influence, example and authority, to prevent 
the use of spirits in their families, on their farms,and 
in the circle where they move”—also “that they will 
not buy, sell or deal in spirituous liquors.” The So- 
ciety is under the direction of a president, two vice- 
presidents, a secretary, a treasurer and nine mana- 
gers. At present Col. James Ruple is president, and 
Beajamin 3. Stewart, Esq. Secretary. 

By the report of a committee at our last meeting, 
it sppears thatthere are 1539 members in this county, 
(Washington) belonging to 22 societies, nearly all of 
which societies are auxiliary to ours. The whole of | 
them, it is expected, will be shortly united with “s—| Dear Friend and Kinswoman, 
many who have not yet joined socicties, act upon the A > ti ane wishes of ter Glands Oe @ 
principle of entire abstinence, and are active in pro-| 7 mong the many wishes of thy rienc 8 for thy 
moting the general cause—in some parts of our coun-| happiness, none desires it more sincerely than 
ty, the progress of temperance has been rapid and | wnyself, though more silent about it than some 


successful. In one township, it is stated, there is but |others ; and as a testimony of my concern for 
one drunkard, and but one man from whom he can| 


~~ ; : \thy welfare, I sit down to throw before thee a 
obtain liquor to make him drunk ; and in those town-| .. - bines whol ; he -enedlil ne 
ships in which societies have been formed, two-thirds |'€W Mints which may be uselul to thee, if at- 
of the intemperate, and one half of the drunkards| tended to ; even to render thy life easy and 
have been reformed. It is believed, on statements| happy, and thy end honourable and peaceful. 
received eee ee aan a I'irst, and principally, thy duty to the Al- 
no accurate investigatién has been made,) that not} - i . aS 
more than one third the quantity of ardent spirits | mighty Lord and Maker of all things; by whom, 
will be used this year, which has been usually done|@nd through whom, all things visible and invisi- 


in the same time heretofore. Public sentiment is| ble consist, the Author of all blessings. 
beginning to exert a powerful influence on the sub- | 


And then I thought, how like the life of man 

Was the whole course of time—an hour of smile 
An hour of tears ;—how, since his race began, 

It had been dark, and dim, and light, at whiles:— 
A time of rich prosperity—a time 

Of grief, and bitterness and famine sore; 
And ott our peace had sought another clime, 

And war’s foul doings raged around our door. 


8. 


I thought how like man’s life a single year ;— 
Its dreaming spring of youth— its tender flowers— 
Its riper age of summer—and the dear 
And mellow splendour of those golden hours 
That skirt our entrance to eternal rest, 
And the full harvest unto virtue given ; 
And pray’d that man might be among those blest 
And happy tribes that rest for aye in heaven! 
J.O. R. 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


Warrington, 2nd Mo. 20th, 1761. 


for this will raise displeasure, envy, and other 

| disagreeable affections in the minds of others : 
| let thy dress be rather beneath, than on the level 
| with thy circumstances ; it will be to thy repu- 
| tation. 

Fourth : Let it become thy constant watch 
to avoid that ruinous practice of tattling, tale- 
bearing, and secret reflection. ‘These sources 

of division and mischief are hateful to God and 
‘man. ‘This character sets itself as the object 
of general contempt ; its hand is against every 
one, and every one’s hand and heart will be 
against them who merit it. The concern of 
one’s own mind and family are sufficient to 
, employ a prudent mind, without interfering un- 
necessarily in the business of others. Not- 
‘withstanding this, sacred reproof, where just, 
_and immediately addressed to the party, is a 
| beautiful, useful part of friendship. 
| Fifth: Let thy husband’s relations become 
dear to thee. Cultivate every sentiment of 
friendship and affection for them, especially for 
|his mother, with whose anxieties a son must 
sacredly sympathise. 

Excuse, dear cousin, the freedom of these 
|hints; they proceed not from any painful ap- 
| prehension of a contrary conduct, but my 
affection for thee induces me to wish thou 
| mayest be found in the way to blessing, even the 
' blessing of Heaven above, and of the earth be- 
/neath, the blessing of the ancient mountains, 
jand everlasting hills. 
| I am thy faithful friend, and affectionate 
panne Samvue. Fornerci1t. 





| The following paragraph is copied from a 
late paper : 


‘** Mr. Brougham, in a recent speech before 








ject, and even those who have but little regard for 
character, are not willing, in many cases, to encoun- 
ter the odiuin of being seen indulging their appetite 
for strong drink : on some future occasion, we hope 
to have an opportunity to detail some interesting facts 
in connection with the progress of this good cause 
within our county. Thus far we are greatly encourag- 
ed, and doubt not, but with persevering efforts, it will 
ultimately prevail. 

DAVID ELLIOT, 

THOMAS H. BAIRD, 


. Committee. 


Selected for the Friend. 
NOVEMBER MUSINGS. 


It was a chill Novernber day ; the wind 
Came moaning sadly through the leafless trees; 
And clouds were on the Heaven light, and thron’d 
By the stern strength of an autumnal breeze ; 
And ever and anon the sun looked down 
In fitful gleamings from his frozen path, 
And smiled despairingly, and then would frown 
Through the light floating veil that heaven hath. 


A dark and gloomy hour; the fallen leaves 
Of autumn whirled in eddies on the blast, 
Which came like moanings of a soul that grieves 
O’er the fond thought of joys and glories past. 
The faded green that slumber’d on the ficlds, 
Was frozen, dun and dreary, and the death 
Of allthe flowers that summer—nature yields, 
Spoke eloquence of desolation’s breath. 
Gone was the robin’s light and silvery sound 
Afar in southern regions ; gone the bright, 
The gay, the beautiful in nature’s round ; 
And gone that soft and melancholy light, 
That hung about our summer sky at morn, 
And gilded it at even; all was gloom, 
And all was dark beneath Time’s blast of scorn, 
That hurl’d the pride of nature to the tomb, 


Let him be looked to, and remembered by) the Newcastle anti-slavery society, declared 
\thee, in this light, and be humbly engaged to} that the result of the late election had produced 
\seek his favour. Let nothing impair thy love| a powerful opposition to the British ministry on 
to him. He it is that can blast every pleasing| the subject of slavery. ‘That election, he said, 
prospect, can wither every hope, and also sanc- had given the anti-slavery cause, out of 180 
tify every aflliction. Be not ashamed to show Places, a clear balance of 30; making an addi- 
| thy trust in him, by humbly walking before him. | tion of 60 voices in its favour.” 

|It is vain to expect a total freedom from sor- | 
|rowful events, but a great mercy to have the} 
| staff of azes to lean upon. 





Maxrriep—On the 10th inst. at Friends’ meeting 
house on Pine street, Jernem1an Hacker, to Beutan, 
daughter of Isaac W. Morris, all of this city. 
Secondly : Thy duty to thy husband, who, if} At Friends’ meeting house in Leicester, (Mass.) 
[ judge right, from his tenderness and affection| fourth day, the tenth month 6th, Samuen H. 
‘to thee, will be entitled to every degre f |Couron, of Worcester, (one of the publishers of 

“ : - |s* The Massachusetts Spy,”) to Anna Earve, of the 
/mutual return : study his temper ; accComMO-| former place, daughter of Timothy Earle, deceased. 
date thy own to it ; | have seen great inconve-| one 
nience arise through inattention, where the} Diev—On the 13th inst. at her father’s house in 
wife hesitates at the request of the husband, and| the city of Baltimore, in the prime of life, Devoran 
; ; : isha eo " Saws P + Pan 
| yields at last a reluctant obedience : this dimi-| HoP*!s, second daughter of Gerard T. Hopkins, Pos 


| nishes that tender affecti ‘hich is the life x 1| sessed of more than ordinary talents, of a eultivated 
andes t en Oe ae nee ae |understanding, and a heart influenced by Divine 
comfort of the married state ; gradually creates| grace, she was held dear to her family, and to a large 


a distance, and then life may be uncomfortably | circle of friends and associates. A firm believer in 
| draoved along, but not happily enjoyed Cy]-| the truths of the Christian religion, these were prac- 
Se = . VU. Pare eile : 
| Se. ‘ 7 7. ¢ ¢ ana - ata fe.t slv ey 2n- 
tivate in his mind, and in thy own, every religi-| tically exemplified in her life, and preciously eviden 


ad ; 'ced in death. Fond anticipation had indulged the 
ous sentiment, strengthen that part as much a3 heart-felt prospect of a life devoted to much social 
possible : hereby a two-fold cord of divine love! and religious usefulness; but the mandate from on 


and natural affection will unite you in a cove-| high has terminated her earthly existence. If to the 
nant never to be broken 7 natural eye, mysterious and unaccountable is that 


Third: Toward Friends of t ——- | Providence, which removes the virtuous and the 
— ORES Ot tne Es = ©! good from a sphere of action, in which the highest 
which thou art removing, let thy conduct be) worth seems to be diffusing itself to others, duty must 


humble, affable, ind exemplary, not assuming ; | demand, that short-sighted as we are, we humbly and 
preferring others, that others may prefer thee, | Submissively make the acknowledgment, that “we 


Humility is the surest way to honour: let no| Se but im part only,” and that all the dispensations 


lati | : ; | of Heaven are in infinite and in unerring wisdom. 
emulation to be greater than some, and equal) Qn the 12th instant of typhus fever, Roserr S 


to the greatest, ever be harboured in thy breast;' Bowne, of New York, aged about 24 years. 
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From the West Chester Spy of ninth month 21, 1830. | which might refuse to be checked by the Bible itself, | might refuse to be checked by the Bible itself. 


A circuit court of Oyer and Terminer for this | 


county, was held on Tuesday last at Bedford, Judge 
Emott, presiding, together with Judges Jay, Lock- | 
wood, Kemeys, and Brown. There was a full atten- 
dance of jurors, and William Carpenter was sworn in 
foreman of the grand inquest. Several civil causes} 
were tried, but one only of particular interest. The 
details have been communicated as follows: | 
This was a cause between James Field, plaintiff, | 
and Chas. Field, defendant, or perhaps more properly 
between the two divisions of the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Hicksite and Orthodox, It appear- 
ed, that some time previous to the separation in 1828, 
Charles Field, the defendant, had loaned $500, be- 
longing to the Purchase preparative school fund, of 
James Field, the treasurer of said fund—that this 
fund was the property of individual subscribers, and 
not of the Society; that at the separation above, the 
owuers of it divided, at the ratio of about three or 
four Hicksites to one Orthodox; that the plaintiff be- 
longed to the former, and the defendant to the latter; 
that, in 1829, the defendant paid interest to the plain- 
tiff as formerly; that afterwards the orthodox party 
appointed a treasurer as successor of James Field; 
that subsequent to this time this suit was commenced, 
and that still later the defendant had paid off the note 
to Thomas Carpenter, the treasurer of the orthodox 
party. These were the principal facts. The cause 
was ably managed by Messrs. Mitchell and Silliman, 
for the plaintiff, and by Messrs. Maxwell and Nelson, 
for the defendant. It was claimed by the plaintiff’s 
counsel, that it was to be viewed simply as an action 
between the individual parties only. But it was at. 
tempted, in the defence, to show that the preparative 
meeting is governed by the monthly meeting, and 
this by the quarterly meeting, and that again by the 
yearly meeting; that the monthly meeting can be 
opened in no other manner than by the clerk of the 
same; that in that case, after the separation, the clerk 
of the monthly mecting did not open the Hicksite 
meeting, but did open the monthly meeting of the 
orthodox division; that, therefore, the orthodox 
monthly meeting was regular, and the monthly meet- 
ing of the other division was irregular; and that, as 
the monthly meeting governed the preparative meet- 
ing, the orthodox preparative meeting could be the 
only regular preparative meeting, and therefore had 
a right to appoint Thomas Carpenter as successor to 
James Field. It was also attempted to show, that in 
these meetings majorities are never appealed to, and 
never govern, but that the clerk decides all questions 
according to the ‘ solid sense’—that is, according to 
his opinion of the weight of argument and relative 
standing and respectability of the several speakers 
debating a question. It seemed hard that the Hicks- 
ites, after holding all the other property, should sue 
for this small sum; and it gave the matter a colour 
of persecution. This was not lost sight of by the in- 
srenious counsel, Mr. Maxwell, who made a fervid 
and eloquent appeal to the feelings of the court and 
jury. Hespoke of the orthodox as a small band 
yielding quietly, like the early founders of their reli- 
gion, before the strong arm of power, of force, and 
of persecution. Retiring meekly, in the spirit of a 
Fox and a Penn, to the still shades of the grave-yard, 
and there holding their meeting, with the clear hea- 
vens above beaming upon them light, and truth, and 








purity, and beneath their feet the grass-grown hil- | 


locks and peaceful ashes of their fathers, teaching 
them patience, endurance, and submission, and fore- 
seeing another defeat, he urged the Hicksites, in such 
an event, not to raise the shout of victory, nor goad 
their former brethren with taunts of defeat, and boasts 
of triumph. 


and would appear to authorize as much diversity of) and would appear to authorize as much diver- 
faith, as to the mind of each individual the spirit 


The ; . sity of faith, : . each individus 
might seem to dictate. The judge, therefore, in his ity of faith, as to the mind of cae h individual 
charge to the jury, cleared the whole question of ev- the spirit might seem to dictate. 

ery thing but the facts in the case; and as James} Had an opportunity been allowed, it is at 
Field had always acted as the treasurer of the school! Jeast possible, that a view, very different from 


fund in question, and was supported evidently by! this would have been furnished. It could have 
much the greater portion of those owning this fund, | | bed s { fait! 
he gave it decidedly as his opinion that the plaintiff) "‘ n demonstrated, that the doctrines and faith 


mustrecover. The jury, after being out a short time,| Of the Society of Friends, are not so lax and 
coincided with the judge, and gave a verdict for the} crude, as many who are much unacquainted 
plaintiff.* with them seem to have supposed; and that to 
~* It is said if this cause should be token to a higher court, the| S00W their faith, from their standard and ap- 
Hichaltes, though they brought the action will not contest it, but) proved writings, would not have been “an 
the Hicksites these neanes Sor aud tr comaiaaan maven endless task.’’ It could have been shown, also, 
reproach) have always offered to divide the whole property of the! that such is the nature of the creed by which 
society, according to their relative numbers . ; 
the Society of Friends has always been, ands 
now governed, that it cannot refuse to be 
checked by the Bible, being itself founded on 
An article has recently appeared in a paper| the holy Scriptures. We do, indeed, thankfully 
printed at White Plains, called the “ West} acknowledge our belief in the influence of the 
Chester Spy,”’ containing a statement of a|hcly Spirit, it is the doctrine of the sacred vo- 
case which was tried at the Circuit Court at! lume; and the enjoyment and knowledge of it 
Bedford in last month, James Field, plaintiff,| constitute a practical belief in the sentiment, 
and Charles Field, defendant; or, as the writer|** whatsoever things were written aforetime, 
says, “ perhaps more properly between the); were written for our learning, that we through 
two divisions of the Society of Friends, called| patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
| Hicksit and Orthodox.”’ From the latter} have hope ;’ and again, “ they are able to 
view, the Society of Friends are brought be-! make wise unto salvation, through faith which 
fore the public in a novel and serious manner.|is in Jesus Christ.”’ Moreover, it could have 
© article in question is evidently susceptible} been clearly demonstrated, that the early and 


To the Editor of the West Chester Spy. 





of some explanations; and as they are due tol present members of the Society were one in 
the Society of Friends, it is presumed that) faith, and one in doctrine. Robert Barclay, an 
courtesy will induce the editor to give them a} early Quaker and fellow labourer with George 
;place in his paper. 


| 


| Fox, the founder of the Society, in his cele- 

We have no controversy with the statement} brated “ Apology for the true Christian Divi- 
that we now notice, so far as it exhibits a sum-|nity,”’ not only successfully vindicated the 
|mary of facts, that occurred during the trial. | orthodoxy of the infant Society, attacked as it 

Passing over, therefore, the merits of the| was from various quarters, but also embodied, 
cause, as the writer has given them, we would|in a masterly and logical manner, a code of 
ask, if it really were a cause between the So-| Christian doctrines and principles hitherto un- 
ciety of Friends and the association of Hicks-| refuted. This work has always been acknow- 
lites, why every attempt on the part of the! ledged by the Society of Friends as a standard 
|defendant’s counsel to bring it before the court! book. I'rom his extensive chapter on the holy 
\in that form, and why the testimony of several| Scriptures, we will give a short extract, as 
‘witnesses in relation to the order of the So-| follows: “* We do look upon them (the Serip- 
ciety of Friends and the subordination of their, tures) as the only fit outward judge of contro- 
meetings, was overruled? It will doubtless be| versies among Christians, and that whatsoever 
recollected by the persons who were in attend-| doctrine is contrary unto their testimony, may 
lance, that the counsel for the defendant) therefore be rejected as false; and for our part 
pledged himself to show, that the Hicksites; we are very willing that all our doctrines and 
had no claim to the character of Friends, that! practices be tried by them, which we never 
they had departed from the doctrines, and/ refused, nor ever shall in all controversies, as 
violated the order and discipline of the Society,|the judge and test. We shall also be very 
and that this was also rejected; of course the| willing to admit it as a positive maxim, that 
only ground on which the defendant could be| whatsoever any do, pretending to the spirit, 
isustained, was taken away. ; which is contrary to the Scriptures, be ac- 

One sentiment that we find in the article| counted and reckoned a delusion of the devil ; 
before us, which, by implication at least,| for as we never lay claim tothe spirit’s leadings 
iseems intended as a reason why the court re-|that we may cover ourselves in any thing that 
|jected the endeavours of the counsel to bring|is evil, so we know that as every evil contra- 
‘the cause on the ground of doctrine and dis-| dicts the Scriptures, so it doth also the Spirit 
icipline, struck us as demanding some notice. in the first place, from which the Scriptures 








, e . e envan:_ | 
Much evidence offered was refused by the court|We will quote the writer’s language: “ ‘This, came, and whose motions can never contradict 


on the ground coe as all = nena the | Society had never thought proper to be go- 
Society are genera y interested in its func s—and | vorned by a written faith; to extract such from 
many points raised by Mr. Maxwell were also refus- , : : 
ed by the court. This Society had never thought their books would be an endless task, and if 
a . ate ww * “ so j a a . 
proper to be governed by a written faith—to extract idone at all, it must be done in acourt of chan- 
such from their books would be an endless task, and leery, and notin a court of law. Its members 
. _ at all, a ot “ he — Ae et — \claim to be governed by the spirit, the eviden-| 
i sourt of law. Its members clair > | on ; 
ee s members claim to | ces of which many of them, perhaps all, place, 
governed by the spirit,the evidences of which, many | ~ sib 7 . 
of them, perhaps all, place far above the Bible. it|far above the Bible. It would be next to 
would be next to impossible, therefore, to try a creed |impossible, therefore, to try a creed, which 


each other.”"—-Barclay’s Apology, page 100. 

In order to show that the views of Friends 
in this day are in perfect accordance with 
those held by Barclay and his associates, we 
give an extract from a minute of the yearly 
meeting of London, held in the fifth month, 
1829, declaratory of the Society’s faith: ‘This 
meeting has been introduced into much sym- 
pathy and brotherly love for our brethren on the 


ota” a gana 
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American continent. We have heard with 
deep concern and sorrow of the close trials to 
which they have been subjected, by the diffusion 
of anti-Christian doctrines among them, and 
we consider it to be a duty to disclaim, and we 
hereby do disclaim all connection as a religious 
society, with any meetings for the purpose of 
worship or discipline which have been estab- 
lished, or which have been upheld by those 
who have embraced such anti-Christian doc- 
trines. And in order to prevent any misap- 
prehension as to our views, we feel ourselves 
called upon at this time to avow our belief in 
the inspiration and divine authority of the old 
and new Testament.” 


We now proceed to a note appended to the 
article that we have alluded to, which probably 
was added by some other hand: we insert it, that 
our readers may have an opportunity of judg- 
ing how far it accords with the course the 
Hicksites have pursued towards the Society of 
Friends. ‘It is said, if this cause should be 
taken to a higher court, the Hicksites, though 
they brought the action, will not contest it, but 
for peace sake will suffer it to go against them. 
it is also said that the Hicksites (these names 
are used for convenience, not out of reproach) 
have always offered to divide the whole pro- 
perty of the Society, according to their relative 
numbers.” 

With what confidence the Hicksites can 
make such an assertion, we really cannot im- 
agine. Notwithstanding all their boast of num- 
bers, it is well known, that in the county of 
West Chester, they are not much more than 
two thirds; it is well known that they have ta- 
ken possession of all the meeting houses (ele- 
ven innumber) excepting one ; that they were 
locked against Friends, who were not permit- 
ted to use them, being in some instances under 
the necessity of holding their meetings in the 


horse sheds, while the meeting houses were un- | 


occupied! 


In consequence of this conduct, very unlike 
the children of peace, the Society of Friends 
have from necessity, and at a heavy expense, 
built five new meeting houses in this county. 
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‘property belonging to the Society within those} ment with the Confession of Faith made by 
limits. As we trace them still further, and em-| Friends in the years 1692 or 1693, and pre- 
brace the whole Society in the United States}sented to the British parliament, then, their 
and Canada, they are left quite in the minori-| claim to be the Society of Friends will be ac- 
‘ty; and when we add, that the great bo¢y of|knowledged to be valid, and the property will 
Friends in England and Ireland have officially | rightfully belong to them. 
‘borne their testimony against the Hicksites in West Chester County, 10th Mo. 6th, 1830. 
this country, and publicly disclaimed all connec- | _ 
tion with them, in consequence of their depar- 
|ture from the doctrines and discipline of the 
|Society, all their boast about majority, and | In the third number of “The Friend,” a 
‘their claim to be the Society of Friends, fall|, icf notice was given of the holding of the 
to the ground! ‘late Baltimore yearly meeting of Friends, and 
| We return tothe assertion, “ thet the Hicks- | having since been furnished with the materials 
lites have always offered to divide the proper-) for the purpose, I propose giving a more de- 
jty of the Society, according to their relative|tailed account of its proceedings. The num- 
| numbers.” If, indeed, this disposition were | hor of its members in attendance this year, 
| cherished, why did they oblige Iriends to leave was larger than on any preceding occasion 
\their meeting houses? Why refuse, after the} since the separation, beside which there were 
separation, to let the yearly meeting of men and| present with certificates, ministers from Eng- 
women, be held in those parts of the respec-| land, New England, New York, Philadelphia 
tive meeting houses, that were unoccupied by\and Ohio yearly Meetings. Its session com- 
themselves, and from which they could have|menced on the morning of the 18th of 10th 
suflered no inconvenience? Without, how-| month, and closed on the 22d. Epistles of 


lever. pursuing this painful subject further, we] brotherly correspondence were received from 
do assert, that no such offerasa division of the|\the yearly meeting of London, and from all 


‘property has ever been officially made by the) the yearly meetings of Friendson this continent. 
| Hicksite association. It may be true, that in-| The excellent printed epistle issued by our 
| dividuals have talked about it, and that some|brethren in England was also read, and in 
jtnformal propositions have been made, but not} order to diffuse more widely among Friends 
in good faith, as they have always been tram-'the pertinent and valuable sentiments it con- 
melled with conditions, which they themselves|tains, it was concluded to have a number 


must have known could not be complied with: |printed for general distribution among the 
but from whence do the Hicksites derive the} members. 


' . . i 
‘right to propose a division of the property that 


For the Friend. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 





The state of the subordinate meetings and 
(never did, and that never can belong to a par-| members as exhibited by the answers to the 
jty? The property is not divisible: it belongs| queries, occupied the serious and deliberate 
| to the Society for its use, during the time| attention of the meeting. On third day, the 
| being, and tu be held as a sacred trust for pos-| following suitable advice was agreed to be 


jterity. But it was not property that caused| communicated in the extracts, viz. 
ithe portion of the Society of Friends that re- 


tain their attachment to its order and Christian 


‘*« The present state of our religious Society, 
doctrines, to bear their testimony against those 


as exhibited in the reports brought up to the 


| |meeting this year, has led to much affectionate 


}now denominated Hicksites, from the circum- | feeling, as has been evidenced by that warmth 
istance of their being the followers and sup- , 





porters of Elias Hicks, who was the leader of} 
ithe party. The maintenance of their doctrines, 


It is equally true, that the schoo! fund in ques- jand the support of the ancient usages and dis- 
tion amounts to a considerable sum, probably jcipline ot bk riends, were paramount considera- 
not less, in lands and money, than $3000, which | US 5 and they felt that any sacrifices were to 
is all in the hands of the Hicksites, excepting be endured, in preference to participating in 
the £500 for which the defendant has been|U28eund opinions, and the affecting misrule 
% ; ah ai : . ee wal 9 Ps 
prosecuted! Can any man in his sober senses consequent on such opinions ! Such, then, 
say, that their conduct in relation to property | being the tenure, by which the property of 
corresponds with the statement of their wil-|tiends is held, the defendant in this cause 
lingness to divide? does it look like that peace | could not conscientiously pay the money to a 
of which they talk? If they really wished to|!an who does not belong to the Society. We 
do so, why did the plaintiff in this cause, who} repeat, that it belongs to the Society of Friends, 
isa leading Hicksite, resort to the law? Even| not to a party—but the Hicksites are a party. 
on their own principles, or rather their profes-| 


of expression which flowed in desire for the 
preservation and welfare of our members. 
“Friends were admonished to maintain a 
daily concern to dwell under the influence of 
those pious feelings which induce the mind to 
adoration and to worship. Were this the case, 
it was believed, that when met together in our 
assemblies, they would prove times of divine 
favour, and be crowned with the presence of 
the holy Head of the church. A just view of 
the circumstances under which our Society is 
now placed, whether considered in reference 
to ourselves or to the world at large, would, it 
was likewise believed, lead to a concern for a 
faithful discharge of this Christian obligation. 


If, however, they can show that we are mis-| Much tenderness and sympathy were felt. for 


sions, they have already more of the fund| taken, that they are the true and legitimate So-| those meetings which have become reduced in 
than they are entitledto. Why then make use|ciety, (for there cannot be two Societies of|numbers, from the peculiar trials that have 
of such means to obtain this little pittance.) Friends,) that they hold and preach the doc-|recently passed upon us; and Friends were 
this trifling portion of the Society's property,|trines of the Gospel, as they are set forth in|encouragingly reminded of the gracious decla- 
that remains in the hands of Friends, with the| the New Testament—if the sentiments contain-| ration, ‘where two or three are gathered 
exception of the solitary meeting house alluded} ed in their books and papers are in accordance | together in my name, there am I in the midst 
to? 


If we extend our views, the futility of their| with thuse that Friends have uniformly held} of them.’ The sustaining bread of life would 
boast about majorities is still more exposed, 





for it may be asserted with perfect confidence, 
that they have a very small one within the 
yearly meeting of New York. Yet, with few 
exceptions, they have taken possession of the 


and promulgated from the beginning—if their | be experienced to be their support, not only to 
opinions, as we find them in their sermons, har-|their own consolation and rejoicing, but in 
monize with the important doctrines contained| which others would desire to partake with 
in George Fox’s address to the Governor and | them, to the increase of their numbers, and the 
Council of Barbadoes—if they are in agree-|enlargement of their borders. 
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“ The education of children, both in relation|tendant upon those who are now numbered] the province, and to take care that those who 


to their literary and religious instruction, was 
believed to be of great importance; and a 
concern was weightily and ardently expressed, 
that the dear youth might, as far as practicable, 


‘with the seceders, and wide is the distinction) made profession of the truth walked orderly. 
between such as have been active agents in| The functions of the meeting were similar to 
producing the present awful conflict in our| those of monthly and quarterly meetings, but 
‘religious Society, and those who, ignorant of|it was not until many years after, that Bal- 


} 


be placed for literary tuition under teachers, the nature of the steps taken, and blind to the} timore exercised the powers which are now 


. . j ‘ o | 
and in schools where a guarded education may |consequences which have followed, are now| 


considered characteristic of a yearly meeting. 


be more effectually encouraged and promoted; | under different degrees of doubt, of unsettled-| John Burnyeat’s account ef the meeting is as 


it being seen that exposure in mixed schools to | ness and of grief.”’ 


habits, to manners, and to fashions, at variance 
with our plainness and simplicity in dress and 
address, have had a powerful tendency, even in 
very early life, to draw the minds of youth into 
a desire of imitation—to oppose in degree par- 
ental restraint, and to lessen attachment to 
religious society. Were Friends sufficiently 
alive to the best interests of their children, it 
would lead them not only into a proper care for 
their preservation from those evils, but it would 
also excite them to a becoming liberality in 
providing the means for their improvement in 
useful learning, by placing them under the 
charge of suitable teachers, combined with due 
care on their own part in training them up in 
piety and virtue. Thus the dear children would 
be likely to grow up consistent members, and 
become useful in their day. 

“As connected with a guarded religious 
education, the frequent reading of the holy 
Scriptures in our families was impressively 
recommended; the neglect of this ancient 
practice of our worthy predecessors has been 
among the occasions of that ignorance, and of 
that disrelish which have but too frequently been 
the result in the minds of our youth, leading 
first to an indifference to serious subjects, and 
next to a libertinism but too manifest in our 
day. A due concern to promote this practice, 
would lead also to a desire, that as a part of 
education they might be made acquainted with 
the principles, doctrines, faith and testimonies 
of the Society. And in proportion as this 
becomes the case, it was believed they will be 
likely to value our profession—to love frequent 
retirement—to spend the first day of the week 
with becoming sobriety, and in the due atten- 
dance of our religious meetings.” 

The committee appointed to visit the sub- 
ordinate meetings made a very interesting 
report, from which it appears that during the 
past year, monthly meetings have been orga- 
nized at Hopewell, in Virginia, and Dunning’s 
creek, in Pennsylvania ; and meetings for 
worship at Hopewell, Goose creek, South fork, 
Monailen, Huntingdon and Dunning’s creek, 
all of which meetings are composed principally 
of persons who either had, or were supposed 
to have gone off with the Hicksites in the 
separation of 1828. 

‘The report closes with the expression of the 
following Christian sentiments, which we think 
are worthy of the attention of Friends every 
where, viz. 

“In conclusion, we desire to express, that 
however responsible the duties which have 
been laid upon us, or however trying and ar- 
duous the field of labour which has opened, 
and which we believe is opening, we are per- 
suaded that not only patience and faithfulness 
are called for, but that the exercise of due 
discretion and Christian charity is requisite. 
Many and various are the circumstances at- 






















follows, viz. 

The time for holding the next yearly meeting) ‘*And in the second month, (1672,) I ap- 
was fixed “on the last second day in the 10th| pointed a meeting at West river, in Maryland, 
month, at 10 o’clock in the morning, and the} for all the Friends in the province, that | might 


meeting of ministers and elders the seventh day | see them together, before | departed, for I was 


preceding, at the same hour, and so to con-| determined to go as soon as | could after that 
tinue until otherwise directed by the meeting.”’| meeting. And when the time appointed came, 
After preparing and adopting epistles to the} and Friends from all parts began to come, 
several yearly meetings of Friends, the meet-| George Fox, with several brethren, came trom 
ing was closed by the following appropriate| Jamaica, and landed at Pawtuxent, and from 
minute: “ We have reverently to acknowledge| thence came straight to the meeting. And 
that we have been graciously favoured to ex-|there were Friends from all parts of the pro- 
perience, through the several sittings of this| vince where they dwelt, and we had a very 
meeting, a degree of holy help, enabling us to, large meeting, which did continue for several 
transact the many weighty and interesting! days; anda men’s and women’s meeting for 
coficerns which have come before us, in the) the settling of things, that men’s and women’s 
unity of the spirit and bond of peace. Under) meetings might be established in the province, 
a precious covering of holy solemnity, the according to the blessed order of the gospel of 
meeting concluded, to meet next year, if so Christ Jesus, which Triends, by the power 
permitted, on the last second day in the 10th thereof, were gathered into in most places. 
mouth.” And George Fox did wonderfully open the 
service thereof unto Friends, and they with 
Origin of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, traced gladness of heart received advice in such ne- 
from authentic records. cessary things as were then opened unto them, 
The 45th number of Gould’s Advocate.) 294 all were comforted and edified.’’"—Burn- 
contains an article headed “ Baltimore yearly yeat's Journal, p. 49. . . 
meeting,” written in a style of ostentatious) _ George lox gives the following account of 
display, singularly at variance with simplicity) is attending this meeting, viz. “ Here we 
of character, of which the following is given as found Burnyeat, intending shortly to sail for 
a specimen, viz. “ Friends’ (Hicksite) yearly old England, but upon our arrival, he altered 
meeting at Baltimore, commenced on the 25th|!is purpose and joined us in the Lord’s service. 
ult. and terminated its sittings on the 28th,| He had appointed a general meeting for all 
after a four days’ succession of the most satis-|the Friends in the province of Maryland, that 
actory evidences of the continuance of brotherly | he might see them together, and take his leave 
affection, and harmonious, religious and social | ©! them before he departed out of the country; 
intercourse among the members, and throughout |204 it was so ordered by the good providence 
the borders of the Society”!!! There are, God, that we landed just time enough to 
other phrases used in the article equally ful-| each that meeting, by which means we had a 
some, but my object in alluding to it, is pria-| Very seasonable opportunity of taking the 
cipally for the purpose of noticing the last Friends of the province together. A very 
paragraph, viz. large meeting this was, and held four days; to 
“It may not be known to all our readers,| Which, besides Ff riends, came many other 
that this is the oldest yearly mecting on the| People, divers of whom were of considerable 
continent of America, having been organ-| 4Uality in the world’s account ; for there were 
ized in the presence of, and by the advice and| five or six Justices of the peace, the speaker 
assistance of George Fox, in the year 1672."*| of their assembly, one of their council, and 





ins 


We have heard much before from the Hicks-| Others of note, who seemed well satisfied with 
ites, respecting this ancient yearly meeting, andj the meeting. ’ 
it may not be amiss to state what were really} “ After the public meetings were over, the 
the facts connected with its organization. In| ™en’s and women’s meetings began, wherein | 
the year 1672, John Burnyeat having nearly) opened to Friends the service Gasees, to theit 
completed his religious visit to America, and| great satisfaction. —Journal, vol. 2, p. 152. 
expecting soon to embark for his native land,| 1 perceive nothing in either of these ac- 
appointed a general meeting for the province|counts, respecting the establishment of a 
of Maryland, to be held at West river, with a| yearly meeting, such as we now distinguish by 
view of seeing Friends together. that name. On the contrary, it was an ap- 

Just at this time George I’ox, who was| pointed meeting for worship, at the close of 
coming to America on a like errand, arrived| which men’s and women’s meetings were held, 
and attended the general meeting appointed| for the ordinary purposes of taking care of 
by Burnyeat, which was large and held four} Friends’ concerns, similar to monthly meetings. 
days for worship, many not professing with| This is further confirmed by the subsequent 
Friends being in attendance. After the meet-| remarks of George Fox. He says, “ After this, 
ing for worship was over, Friends met together| (that is, the meeting above alluded to,) we 
to provide for the poor, to settle meetings in| went to the Cliffs, where another genera! 
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meeting was appointed.” “To this meeting|entire. Since that time some slight alterations| the Hicksites to the praise of moderation and 
many came, who received the truth with reve-| have been made in it. love of peace, show them to be as deficient in 
rence. We had also a men’s meeting and a In the year 1786, or about this period, the| these, as in that other cardinal virtue—a scru- 
women’s meeting. Most of the backsliders| yearly meeting in Maryland applied through its| pulous adherence to truth. 
came in again, and several of those mee tings | representatives, to that in Philadelphia, for a It will be observed that the reply was in- 
were established for taking care of the affairs | new organizé ition and arrangement of menting», | tended for publication in the paper in which 
of the church.’ —Jb. 152, 153. and a large committee was appointed to con- | the report appeared. The editor of that paper 
These sereral meetings were all in the pro- | sider the subject. It resulted in setting off the| declined inserting the correction of unfounded 
vince of Maryland, which is clear proof Oh at | qui urterly meetings of Fairfax and Warrington to} statements, w hich he had been the means of 


they were not yearly meetings—at least not| Baltimore, and attaching the Friends residing promulgating. We understand that the case 


such as are now known by that appellation. jon the Eastern Shore of Maryland and in the| wil! probably be brought before a higher tri- 
At the period of which eeueemee peaking, ‘lower part of Delaware to Philadelphia year-| bunal for final adjudication. 

and for many years after, general meetings for | ly meeting. This latter meeting ¢ appointed a ‘i ete eee 

worship, were held, called yearly meetings, as large committee to carry this arrangement in-| Since publishing the circular respecting the 


for instance, at Shrewsbury, Woodbridge and| ‘© fect, and to attend the reorganization of the} Central School, we have received the following 
Salem, in New Jersey, and at Chester and other | Maryland yearly meeting, which thereafter w as| communication,which has given us much plea- 
places in Pennsylvania. It was sometimes the | be held in the town of Baltimore. | sure, and we apprehend, cannot but be highly 
case, that at the close of these large assemblies, | I'rom this period the yearly meeting assum- hepa to the readers of ** The Friend, 
Friends held a select meeting for transacting ‘eda new character, and as the tide of emi-| viz: 1 
the concerns of the church, but they made no| 2'@tion to the westward greatly increased the) We have seen the address of Samuel Parsons 
discipline nor in any way exercised the fune- number of Friends beyond the mountains, and others, forwarded to Elijah Coffin by 
tions of yearly meetings, as forming the legis. |2%4 their remoteness from the city of Balti- lhomas Evans of Philadelphia, on the subject 
lative authority over a number of subordinate| ore rendered it difficult to attend, it was) of a school; and approve of the plan therein 
meetings. Of this character, I presume, was|“e emed expedient to establish a yearly nreet- | proposed, of a school for instructing the chil- 
the yearly meeting held alternately at West ri-|!" in Obio. In the deliberations on this im-|dren of Friends in the higher branches of 
ver, on the Western Shore, and ‘Third ee subject, the yearly meeting of Philadel-| | learning. We believe that such an institution, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Its limits, |phia was invited to participate, and it accord-| if properly conducted, will be of great service 
moreover, were small, for up to the year 1790, ingly appointed a committee for the purpose, | to the rising generation, and to the Society of 
the quarterly meetings of Fairfax and Warring- who attended Baltimore yearly mecting, and} Friends at large, and that it is deserving the 
ton were constituent parts of Philadelphia partook In the concern. bray yearly meet- favour and support of Friends. 
yearly meeting; and they, with the extensive li-|'"8 “4s established in 1812, and the in-| Daxter Woon, Bennington, Deleware co.Ohio. 
mits of the then Chester quarter, took in near-|°T°* sed extension of the § Coctety in the western| ‘Tomas Evans, Waynesville, Warren, Ohio. 
ly all the meetings which subsequently consti-|St#teS Was such, that in 1820, Ohio set off one James Pree, near Richmond, Indiana. 
tuted Baltimore yearly meeting. its members, the yearly meeting of Indiana,) J)anret Puckerr, New Garden, Indiana 
From the smallness of its numbers, as well held at Richmond in that state. | Exgan Corrrn, Milton, Indiana. 
as for other causes, it made an application in | Writram Hors, Salem, Indiana. 
the year 1764, to Philadelphia yearly meeting 
stating in substance its belief, that the welfare 








Witiram Brarp, Liberty, Union co. Indiana. 
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| Cnartes Osporn, near Waynesville, Ohio. 





of its members as well as the cause of truth | pert MON 3 ied i | Jorn Davis, Cincinnati, ¢ dhio. 5 
would be promoted by its becoming a part of Ss ere eee See ( ALEB Harvey, a Wilmington, Ohio. 
Philadelphia yearly meeting. In 1765, his) —— ——————aa—s James Stanton, Springborough, Ohio. 


proposal was so far agreed to by the latter| 
body, as that representatives were to be se nt | 
to P hiladelphia from the yearly meeting at) 
West river and Third haven, with an account of | 
the state of the Society in those parts, both as 
regarded meetings for discipline and those for 
ministers and elders. From that year up to! 
1790, such representatives were regularly se nt,| 


On another page of this number, will be, Tenth month, 1830. : 
yund a report ofa recent trial in West C 
found a report ¢ in West Chester NorTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 
|county, New York, taken from a paper pub-| We texe teed den ¢ Nort! 
> , fee “ 6) A | 
lished at White Plains, in that county; anda), ). r Fe eee 
Carolina yearly meeting up to fourth day 
|reply to some statements therein made, for 
morning, the 10th inst.—The meeting of minis- 
which we are indebted toa highly valued cor-| 
: We : 5 ters and elders began at Deep River, on seventh 
respondent. e are persuade d that these 
©! day morning, and that for discipline at New 
papers will be read with interest, not only by the . 
their names entered on the minutes of Phila-| members of our Society. but by those of other| | Garden on second day morning the 8th instant. 
delphia yearly meeting, as representatives of| religious communities. If we are to take the! They were both quite as large as they have 
the yearly meeting in Maryland, and those| | report as containing a correct statement of the| Peer for many years past, and the business was 


. sentatives were : 3 conducted with remarkable harmony and - 
representatives wer Appointed to services in|} | decision of the presiding judge, and of his rea- con 
the meeting, in common with other of its mem- | descension. 


bers. 


'sons for that decision, it seems to us that he is| 
justly chargeable with an infraction of the| A large number of young persons ‘wore tn 
. > } aipnte a& 3 ‘i 
Representatives were also occasionally sent ‘rights of the defendants, which may properly] attendance, pre a plain = ee appear- 
to Philadelphia from Virginia and North Caro-| excite the fears of all who have any regard for solid a ast and their deportment 
lina, and on a Pada occasions, Friends} the good opinion of their fellow citizens. To one ane Oreerty 
were appointed to attend from New York and! lish fro > bench an accusati ° _| 
i PI Cae ait Fae aor a : publis h from the bench an accusation of egre | The very clear and satisfactory exhibition of 
New England, but I do not find that any of gious heresy, founded upon preconceived Opi-| historical facts, under the head of “ Baltimore 
them were viewed ™ the same light as the re-| nions. not only in the face of a denial by the| yearly meeting,’ prepared by oue-of cur ancet 
presentatives from Maryland. accused, but without a tittle of evidence, and| \aluable sentdianun: connect fail to. intesen. 
It would seem, also, that the last meeting de-| at the very moment that he was absolutely re- ial reward the attention. of our readers 
rived its discipline entirely, either directly from) fusing to listen to those proofs to the contrary,| ee 
the yearly meeting in London, or through that! whic h were anxiously tendered to him, is at} The insertion of J. R. T. in answer to G—d, 
in Philadelphia ; and as late as the last gene- 


variance with all our ideas of judicial dignity| has been necessarily delayed ; also the notice 
ral revision of the discipline of Philadelphia) and impartiality. The evidence produced by |< of * Ellis’ Polynesiz in Researches. They 


yearly meeting, some Friends from Balti-| our correspondent, must, we think, convince} will be early attended to. 
more attended the committee, and when the| every unprejudiced mind of the utter falsity Of 
revised code had been approved by the yearly | the charge thus preferred against the Society PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
meeting here, that in Baltimore adopted it of Friends. His remarks upon the claim of Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 
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